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over one or two carefully applied coats of paint will 
give a chair almost the appearance of having been 
enamelled. Willow chairs look well when simply 
stained, as the soft texture of the wood admirably 
adapts it to receive such a finish ; but rattan will 
not take a stain upon its glossy surface and must, 
therefore, be painted or enamelled or finished in the 
sixteenth-century style. 
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DOWN by the sea it has been for a long time 
quite the mode to give a nautical charac- 
ter to the furnishings of summer cottages; and 
so in love have people fallen with their flsh.net 
draperies that the rage for them has spread in- 
land and carried memories of the sea to moun- 
tain heights, and on dreary winter days in the 
city helped imagination to sniff the sea breezes 
of summer. A delightful arrangement of a 
fish-net porti&'e is shown below, which allows 
the door to open inward; it is especially adapted 
to a door near a corner. A triangular shelf is 




Door Decorated with Fish-Net Portieres. 



fastened above the door, and an oar placed along 
the front edge is used as a rod from which to 
hang the net. Fishing tackle or rope can be 
used, to secure the drapery, and it maybe orna- 
mented with star-fish, sea-weed, or other 
mementos of the sea-shore. So effective have the 
dados of fish-nets proved, that importers of 
Oriental fabrics are showing strong netting 
about half a yard wide in all metallic colors, 
which they combine effectively with other fabrics 
in the East Indian, Turkish and Japanese dens 
and alcoves that they fit up. 




THE fashion of furniture fitments seems now 
to be continually increasing in popularity. 
The many unquestionable advantages, both of 
an economical as well as of a hygienic character, 
which accrue from having one's furniture fitted 
to the walls, are gradually beginning to dawn 
upon the general public mind, and it is not un- 



reasonable to hope that before many years have 
passed away it will be quite orthodox for mid- 
dle-class folk to despise the present nomadic 
type of furnishing, in favor of the more abiding 




A Canopied Divan. 

and home-like fitments. The very character of 
fitted furniture seem to convey an air of estab- 
lished homeliness which is destined to continue 
for many years, whilst the old-fashioned suites 
of so many pieces, witn their decorative acces- 
sories always suggest the unwelcome possibility 
of leaving an old familiar house which has been 
endeared to us by all the cherished associations 
of home-life. 

ITitted furniture at times, is very simple, and 
sometimes it is of an elaborate character. As a 
rule, the best and most artistic work is the least 
complicated and "fussy." We show a very 
dainty and convenient draped divan that is in 
the highest sense a "fitment." There are no 
"broken up" recesses, with shaped arches and 
spindles, no entangled fretwork, and no useless 
little open pigeon-holes to serve as so many dust 
traps. Everything is smooth, compact and 
tasteful, giving that expression of repose, that 
is so desirable in modern furnishings. 



CHIPPENDALE added to his accurate knowl- 
edge of classic art a fertility of invention 
in adapting its lines to the needs of his own gen- 
eration in house furnishing goods, that his pro- 
ductions exercise a peculiar fascination on both 
the connoisseur and the artistic householder. 



Witness his beautiful hanging book-cases, as 
articles made when such knick-knacks were rare 
and generally clumsy. The use in these of his 
fretwork, with delicate mouldings and a little 
leafage, show that Chippendale could devote his 
attention to small, as well as to large and costly 
productions. 




Important Notice. Our readers who are either 
building new houses, or are contemplating 
- re-decorating their present homes, are in- 
vited to write us for information regarding 
color harmony and artistic schemes of fur- 
nishing. We employ trained skill to solve 
all questions on interior decoration. As our 
space is necessarily limited, correspondents 
who do not receive a reply in this department 
will be replied to by mail by the Editor. 

The Decoration of Badly Proportioned Rooms. 

Watertown, Mass. 
Editor The Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir:— We are building a house, of the 
$5,000 variety, whose eaves come down so low as 
to make the ceiling of the second story, on south- 
erly side of the house, slant two-and-a-half feet 
at top of side walls. Would it be necessary to 
use cartridge paper alone, as the main ceilings 
upstairs are only eight feet high? If you can 
give any ideas concerning their furnishing, as 
chambers, I shall be glad. 

Another room, which I fear will be a source of 
perplexity to me, is a long, narrow chamber, a 
sketch of which I enclose. 

Mrs. Wm. G. Snow. 

Answer. This appears to be a case of illy-pro- 
portioned rooms. One side of a room is shaved 
off by the roof cutting away the top portion of 
the side wall, and the oblong apartment, of 
which a diagram is sent, is very much unlike 
Paddy's celebrated blanket, which was "as broad 
as it was narrow." In this instance the blanket 
is as narrow as it is long. 

Let us first see what can be done with the ob- 
long room. To make it appear wider, we must 
make it appear lower, even though it is not 
very high now, being but eight feet. To do this 
we must increase the plain c. iling, adopting a 
horizontal system of mural decoration, with a 




Five O' Clock Tea in a Parisian Interior. 
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dado and a high mantel. If this be undesirable 
or insufficient, the effect can be compassed by 
adopting a mural decoration on a graduated 
scale of form, decreasing upward, so that two or 
more patterns at the top, similar to those at the 
foot, are found to occupy the same space as one 
at the foot. This effect can be further increased 
by a graduation of color upward from a dark to 
a light. But such graduation of color is apt to 
make the room appear round or even bulging, 
and is seldom to be advised. 

To make the room appear shorter, we first 
make it appear wider and higher. This efEect 
can be secured by increasing the scale and 
strength of color of the mural decoration adopt- 
ed at the ends. 

Now, any of these effects may be increased or 
modified by proper treatment of the floor. This 
can be accomplished with rugs, carpets, parquet 
flooring, painted boards, and by lines running 
across the floor. Painted boards or lines of any 
sort running crosswise increase the apparent 
width and height of room. A polished floor re- 
flects and prolongs vertical lines and increases 
apparent height of room. The carpenter can aid 
us here. If the window is too high, get him to 
put a transom bar at the top, in which place col- 
ored glass The apparent height of doors may be 
changed by the proper panelling. 

If the proper wall paper cannot be obtained 
for the purpose, have the walls stenciled, ob- 
serving the rules relating to proportion and 
modification of existing lines. Cartridge paper 
would simply leave the defects in proportion just 
as they are. Where the ceiling area is greater 
than the sidewall space, especially where the 
ceiling reaches down well to the floor, it is cus- 
tomary to paper the entire wall surface with one 
pattern of paper, which at least does not empha- 
size, even though it does preserve, original bad 
or faulty lines. 

The furnishings of an illy-proportioned room 
can be made to assist in correcting architectural 
errors of this kind. The pieces of furniture, by 
filling up the ends of the room, leaving the cen- 
tral portion bare, prodace the effect of shorten- 
ing the room, the apparent room area being that 
open space readily seen, and not the entire floor 
space. Dark colored furniture or drapery, 
massed at the ends, magnify this effect. Hav- 
ing this central space painted or stained in nar- 
row strips across the floor (if boards run that 
way) will heighten the illusion. If a rug be used 
on this space, let it be a somewhat long one, and 
let it be placed with its length across the room. 

These instructions seem to cover the ground 
specified by our correspondent, and they will 
prove valuable to any one confronted with sim- 
ilar difficulties. 

It is one of the tasks of the decorator to cor- 
rect structural defects such as the one under 
present consideration, and, fortunately, the em- 
ployment of optical illusion enables him to be 
wonderfully successful in the somewhat difficult 
work. 

The Exterior and Interior Decoration of a Cottage. 

Catskill, N. Y., June 11, 1894. 
Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

I am building a house for myself, at cost from 
$8,000 to $10,000. It stands alone, on large 
grounds, with mountain and river view, and 
fronts west. The dining-room is northwest; 
pantry and kitchen, north and east. The hall in 
centre is 18 x 24 feet; parlor and library south- 
west and southeast, respectively. The rooms are 
all of good size and well lighted. Dining-room 
and hall, oak floor and trim; piazza in front of 
hall and dining-room, 9 x 35 feet. I shall furnish 
and decorate in a good but simple manner, with- 
out particular reference to fashionable fads.- I 
would be glad to have you give a scheme for out- 
side colors, both a dull one and a bright one, if 
both would be suitable. First story will be of 
clap boards shingled above, roof shingles will be 



either cypress, or cedar; which do you think the 
better? Would you paint or stain the roof 
shingles, or leave them natural ? Also please 
advise your preference for two south rooms, 
parlor and library, to be commonly used by 
family; whether to paint woodwork, or finish 
natural; and if natural, would you advise either 
ash, maple, quartered oak, or other wood. I do 
not care for white and gold rooms, and do not 
care to afford mahogany; do not intend to car- 
pet floors; will use rugs. Upper floor rooms are 
to be finished with yellow pine, or white wood, 
as we prefer. Would you finish natural, or 
paint? I intend to cover floors with matting. 
Would you advise to put outside blinds on first 
floor windows ? Yours truly, 

H. L. BOtJGHTON. 



Exterior Coloring. 

A SCHEME IN GRAY. 

We will first give our correspondent a har- 
mony in grays. While it is usually best to indi- 
cate a light color for such a case as is here under 
consideration, it by no means follows that this is 
an inflexible rule. And by light colors we mean 
the warm or yellowish, and not the light tints 
or shades of cool colors. The foundation walls, 
rising Z)4 feet above ground, are a sort of mixed 
brownstone, cut and pointed. Let us put, above 
this, the first story in ash gray; the second 
story, covered with shingles, in silver gray, and 
trim with a dark green stone. Window sash, 
Pompeian red; doors, walnut brown, with pan- 
els light brown; porch ceilings, pearl blue; 
porch floor, oiled; blinds, same as doors; roof 
shingles, paint, slate color. First story clap, 
boards; second story, shingled, cedar or cypress 
shingles. Which are best ? Paint or stain the 
roof shingles, or leave them natural finish ? 
Foundation, cut brown stone Z% feet above 
ground. Two south rooms, parlor and library, 
are to be used commonly by family. Paint wood- 
work, or natural finish ? If the latter do you 
advise ash, maple, quartered oak, or some other 
wood? We do not care for white-and-gold 
rooms, nor mahogany. No carpets on floors; 
rugs. Upstairs, white wood or pine, as we pre- 
fer. Paint or natural finish ? Floors to be cov- 
ered with matting. Would you advise outside 
blinds on first story ? 

A HARMONY IN GREEN. 

First story clapboards, French olive. Second 
story shingles, olive drab; trim, dark French 
olive. Window sash, first story, red; second 
story, Pompeian red. Doors, grained dark oak, 
or natural oak finish. Porch ceiling, sea green. 
Blinds, first story, ivy green; second story, bison 
brown \ roof, painted green slate. 

The greens in this arrangement will harmo- 
nize nicely with the surrounding pines and 
cedars, which are green constantly. 

A STUDY IN YELLOWS. 

First story, straw; second story, cream; trim, 
golden ochre. Window sash, golden yellow. 
Doors, natural oak. Porch ceiling, robin blue. 
Blinds, buff. Shingles, paint terra cotta. 

OUTSIDE BLINDS. 

Our preference is for outside blinds on first as 
well as second story. They may not look so well, 
perhaps, as the plain windows, but as your let- 
ter indicates that you want comfort and com- 
mon sense rather than show, you^ will want 
blinds. Their practical utility will be manifest 
upon a careful study of the matter, and scarcely 
need be enumerated here. In winter, of nights, 
during violent storms, during* glaring days of 
summer— these are some of the' times when you 
will specially feel glad you have them. 

SHINGLE STAINS. 

There is some diversity of opinion respecting 
the use of shingle stains, and we have, as you will 
observe, avoided their use in our suggestions. 
Paint is more durable on roofs than stain. But 



a good cypress or cedar shingle roof will, bar- 
ring accidents, last a century, and, if painted, 
would probably last until millenial, as they 
would scarcely ever wear out. If you stain them, 
dip them before they are put on, as the shrinking 
from the sun and weather will cause cracks be- 
tween the shingles to show unstained places. 
This applies to paint, also. A painted or stained 
roof will, of course, look better than an un paint- 
ed shingle roof the first few years. After this 
the natural, weather-beaten tone of the wood 
will appear better. 

CYPRESS OR CEDAR SHINGLES ? 

The cypress is adjudged to be the more durable 
shingle of the two, although it is likely that they 
do not really differ much in this respect. But 
get the heart part in either case, if you would 
have the best. A good, sound roof is to a house 
what a good hat is to a man's head, and more. 
And as to the various kinds of roofs in use, a 
subject you are interested in just now, there is 
absolutely nothing as good as a good shingle 
roof. The sun or frost does not crack it, as it 
does slate, and it does not need painting every 
year, as tin does. It really needs no paint at all. 



Interior Coloring. 

PAINT OR NATURAL FINISH ? 

By all means finish the woodwork of the rooms 
named in natural. For library and parlor, ad- 
joining, and to be used much by the family, 
cherry affords a fine wood, though if treated 
separately, we would prefer maple for parlor and 
cherry for library. For dining-room and hall, 
quartered oak is desirable. For bed-chambers, 
white wood is eminently suitable, finished 
natural. Painted woodwork in chambers is 
very pleasing, also, when done in flat or lustre- 
less tints and colors, such as gray, pink, lilac, 
salmon, etc. But we do not advise the use of 
white lead paint, which is poisonous. Use zinc 
oxide instead, which gives clearer tones from 
tinting colors, and is absolutely non.poisonous. 
We do not prefer yellow pine or white pine to 
whitewood or poplar for upstairs finish. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE WALLS ? 

You do not mention these important features, 
but it is presumed that you intend papering 
them. If the plastering - has been done in the 
best manner, using the modern hard plaster 
finishes which are ever so much superior to the 
old methods of plastering, you need not wait a 
year for the walls to dry out and settle or crack, 
for they will do neither of these things. Wall 
paper of the best quality is now so inexpensive, 
and the designs and fabrics so handsome and 
elegant, that one may easily indulge in decora- 
tive art to the utmost without mortgaging his 
house, as formerly. 

A fine, well-chosen wall paper is furniture of 
itself. A furniture storeroom would need no 
wall covering. But the refined, sensible dwell- 
ing will not be a furniture bazaar, and hence 
will need good wall coverings. Any information 
needed along this line of decoration will be 
cheerfully given you upon application, with 
samples of what will be suggested as most suit- 
able. 

As to the 

COLOR SCHEMES 

furnished herewith, we desire to say that it is 
our practice to send the enquirer painted sam- 
ples of all the colors indicated, each scheme 
Leing pasted upon a separate sheet. This we 
thought best to do because of the difficulty of 
clearly indicating by name the sort of color we 
refer to in our schemes. Thus, if we say terra 
cotta, we might mean anything from a huffish 
pink up to a decided red. So we send you the 
color itself, with name attached. 

Referriug again to shingle stains, we will add 
that it is our purpose to publish an article upon 
this subject that will discuss the question most 
thoroughly from a practical standpoint. 
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